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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





geen Publishers are happy to announce that they have secured the ser- 
vices of a gentleman of distinguished ability, to take Editorial charge 
of the American Epucationat Montuty. The gentleman alluded to is 
widely known as one of the leading Educators in the country. His 
broad and philosophic views, with his skill and energy as a writer, give the 
utmost assurance that the design of this Journal will be efficiently and 
successfully carried out; and that it will be welcomed to the homes and 
hearts of many thousands of appreciative readers. 

We have made arrangements to begin in an early issue the publica- 
tion of a paper on the “Physical Geography and Productions of the 
United States,” by Prof. Guyot, of the College of New Jersey. This 
paper will be illustrated in successive numbers of the Monthly by 
two beautiful colored miniature maps, prepared and furnished for 
the purpose by the eminent publisher of Prof. G.’s works. 

In our April number we shall present the first part of an educa- 
tional serial, by one of the most popular writers of the day, the 
design of which will be to expose the defects which mar, as well as 
the excellencies which dignify and adorn, the administration of our 
American schools. This publication will be continued probably through 
the year, in the hope of arresting the attention of a class of readers 
who do not usually interest themselves in the workings of our edu- 
cational system. 

This number of the American Epucationat Monta ty will be sent 
to many persons who are not subscribers. The Publishers respectfully 
invite all who may receive it to give due consideration to its merits, and 
to become regular subscribers. No expense will be spared to make it a 
first-class Educational and Literary Journal. The Publishers are deter- 
mined that every dive Educator shall esteem it far above the price of 
subscription. 

Those whose terms of subscription to the Hducational Herald and 
Teachers’ Bulletin (G. 8. Woodman & Co.) have not yet expired, will 
be entitled to the American Epucationat Monrtuty, for the balance 
. of time for which the former paper was due. 

The “ Epucationat Directory,” begun some time ago, now contains 
about 75,000 names. For these we are greatly indebted to our many 
kind friends and correspondents. But in many localities our lists are 
incomplete. Hence we beg all who may read this notice to send us the 
names of all the Teachers in their region. The names in full, with full 
P. O. address, should be distinctly written. Also indicate the rank of 
each Teacher, whether Principal or Assistant—whether in Public or 
Private School. Superintendents’ Reports, Catalogues, and all docu- 
ments containing lists of names and educational items, will be very 
acceptable. The names of Trustees, School Officers, and of all persons 
who are interested in the cause of education, will be valuable to us, and 
we shall be glad to receive them. When completed, this Directory will 
prove invaluable to Teachers and to all who are interested in Teachers. 
We shall highly appreciate the aid which may be given us in compiling 
this great work. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 
130 Grand St., New York. 
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ADVENTURES AND MISFORTUNES OF A SAXON 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


1 


UNE was scattering its gay flow- 
ers over hilland dale; a balmy 
morning had succeeded a serene 
and starry night; a breeze was 
fluttering the foliage, and the sun 
was breaking through his vapory 
veil. 

Master Sebaltus Spurdzer awoke 
fresh and sprightly. He nimbly 
donned his garments, his waist- 
coat remarkable for’ its ample 
pockets ; he covered his head with 
a wide brimmed straw hat; slipped 
under his arm a large volume, and 
directed his steps towards the bor- 
ders of the Elbe. A little green 


pathway shaded by trees leads to 


this river: and through it Master 
Sebaltus chose his way. While he 
is in sight and walking from his 
own little house to the Elbe, let us 
sketch the man. 

Master Sebaltus Spurdzer was on 
the shady side of forty-five. He 
was so simple and so careless that 
one might say that his life was a 
prolonged infancy. A stranger to 
worldly ambition, he had no know- 
ledge of the advantages of rank 
and fortune; the only ambition he 
ever had, was that of being master 
of a village school. True was it, 
that nowhere else, children could 
have received a more solid, rational 
and varied elementary education. 
So much so in fact, that one met in 
the village of Lauterbruck, laborers 
who understood Latin; gardeners 


who could recite the Georgiks as 
well as our peasants in France can 
recite the great Mathew Laensberg, 
their ever and eternal authority. 
Sebaltus was not inspired with the 
desire of gain, but with the pure 
love of science. How he cherished 
belles-lettres! How happy he felt 
when he was explaining a page of 
his classic authors! His world 
ended then in the circle of children 
who listened to him open-mouthed. 

No sooner were his classes over 
than the learned man was.absorbed 
in the deepest study; you could 
have seen him for hours scanning 
and perusing large and heavy vol- 
nmes. His joy was indescribable 
when perchance he met with some 
historical or scientific problem that 
no one had yet solved. How he 
relished his pursuits! how he mul- 
tiplied his dissertations—his notes ! 
Then his eye flashed fire, his pen 
was tightly clenched between his 
teeth — he was admirable in his 
exultation, and the strangeness of 
his disordered dress was not with- 
out a certain poetry. However, it 
will hardly be believed, that no 
sooner had Master Sebaltus com- 
pleted his notes than he stowed 
them away in some drawer where 
he abandoned them. It sufficed for 
this humble and careless scholar to 
have discussed a topic which had 
pleased him: he little heeded the 
rest. Sebaltus seemed not to doubt 
that there existed publishers for 
him as well as for others. 
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But if Master Sebaltus was heed- 
‘ less on the question of fortune and 
glory, his wife was not so,—she 
had his interest at heart. The 
worthy housewife dearly loved the 
thalers,* and often did she com- 
plain of the disinterestedness of 
her husband. Though her observa- 
tions had little effect on the impas- 
sible pedagogue, she tired not 
reproving and scolding him. 

“'That’s it,” cried Thecla, “ you 
don’t blush to live like a lazy fel- 
low, with your nose thrust down 
forever into books, instead of mak- 
ing money for the benefit, at least, 
of your wife, and your two sons 
whom you have named, I know not 
why, Ovid and Cicero: and you 
languish here in this miserable vil- 
lage, whereas you might have been 
long since a distinguished profes- 
sor; but you are, and you'll ever 
be, but a paltry schoolmaster. 
You are not even worthy of the 
title of scholar that people give 
you, for you reap no advantage 
from the gifts heaven has bestowed 
upon you.” 

“ Wife,” Sebaltus would say, 
with a phlegm that still more ex- 
cited her ire, “mind your own 
business; see to your household 
affairs; mend Ovid’s stockings and 
Cicero’s shirts; exercise all your 


authority as a housewife, but for 


God’s sake, give me peace! I tease 
no one, nor do I wish to be teased. 
You cannot understand the happi- 
ness that my books afford me ; they 
are my friends.” 

“Those musty old volumes ?” 
muttered Thecla, scornfully. 

“Yes, my dear friends, whom I 
Jeave with regret, and whom I seek 
with delight.” 

Thecla felt that it was useless to 
combat furthermore’ the literary 
and scientific mania of her hus- 
band; but as this woman had a 
will of her own, she henceforth 
acted on her own responsibility, 
and made up for what she termed 





* German money, which is about the value 
ef a dollar. 


“the oddities of Mr. Spurdzer.” 
She noted well the manuscripts 
that Sebaltus had finished and for- 
gotten. She carried them to Dres- 
den and gave them into the hands 
of a publisher, who cast upon the 
good woman a patronizing look 
and said : 

**Come in a week’s time, I shall 
have examined this.” 

A week hence, the same man 
remitted to Thecla a nice little 
sum, exclaiming— 

“Bring me all your husband’s 
works; he is a fountain of science, 
an unknown genius.” 

It will be supposed that dating 
from this moment, Thecla did not 
oppose the learned lucubrations of 
Master Sebaltus; she repeatedly 
visited the drawer, with the hopes 
of discovering new manuscripts. 

Since Madame Spurdzer had had 
the forethought of turning to use 
her husband’s talents, every thing 
in the house wore a brighter aspect; 
all kinds of saucepans shined in her 
kitchen, and Cicero and Ovid dis- 
played, on Sundays, their velveteen 
breeches, and their fine cloth jack- 
ets. The incidents of their mar- 
ried life had gone thus far when 
our tale begins. 

Master Sebaltus had walked ona 
good distance whilst we have been 
giving these details, and he had 
arrived at his favorite spot, a pretty 
little hillock, covered with moss, 
and sheltered by a hedge in full 
bloom. What was his surprise 
when he perceived sitting in that 
very place which he had chosen, a 
stranger, who appeared profoundly 
absorbed in thought. The force of 
habit was such in our scholar that 
he did not dream of going else- 
where, so he stood contemplating, 
with a disappointed countenance, 
the interloper, who raised his head 
and smiled significantly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Spurdzer,” 
said he kindly. 

The schoolmaster shuddered; how 
could he be known by a man whom 
he had never seen? Could it be 
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Satan or Beelzebub, disguised as a 
man ? 

The stranger seemingly under- 
stood his bewilderment; for he 
smiled again, and resumed : 

“ Be not troubled or amazed, if 
your name has reached me; if I 
have learned whom you are by the 
description given me of your per- 
son and your eccentric habits, what 
is there surprising in all that? It 
is not without reason that renown 
has a hundred eyes and a trumpet. 
Yes, my dear Mr. Sebaltus, you are 
well knowntome. To see you and 
to sympathize with you, I have 
come here; this is the sole object 
of my journey.” 

The scholar stammered out those 
sentences: “ You are very good— 
you are very kind.” 

His interlocutor had the charity 
to spare his confusion by asking 
him: 

** What book have you there?” 

At this question Master Sebal- 
tus’s countenance lit up with en- 
thusiasm; for it was a subject that 
afforded him more charm than 
aught else. 

“This book,” exclaimed he, “is 
the master-piece of all historical 
master-works. It is a Tacitus, edi- 
tio accuratissima. It cost me a 
great sum of money, but what sat- 
isfaction it gives me; how those 
pages, overflowing with true elo- 
quence, delight me! Never was 
human thought expressed in lan- 
guage more concise, more deep, 
more sublime: QO! venerable Ro- 
man! Iam happy with thee; trib- 
ulations, the universe, all vanish. 
{ am thy contemporary, thy friend. 
I adore thee as an_ everlasting 
genius.” 

The stranger judged it time to 
interrupt the enthusiasm of Sebal- 
tus, the expression of which might 
be indefinitely prolonged. 

“JT admire the intensity of your 
feelings,” said he, “ meanwhile, you 
must not shun modern genius, The 
present time has produced men of 
true merit ... you, for instance.” 


At this significant and abrupt 
flattery, the scholar was stung with 
an indignation, to which he gave 
utterance by “Indeed, sir..... 
what is your name?” “ Hanz.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Hanz, if you had 
not the demeanor of a grave and 
respectable look.ig man, I should 
be inclined to think you had come 
here with the intention of jibing 
me,—however, I excuse you. But 
how could you conceive the idea of 
naming me, poor miserable being, 
after a man of the colossal fame of 
Tacitus.” 

** Pardon me, my dear Mr. Se- 
baltus ; do not take things so seri- 
ously, and excuse me if I have 
offended you.” 

“ Well, no!” cried Spurdzer with 
bonhommie, “you did not offend 
me, you frightened me, that’s all. 
And to give you a proof that I am 
disposed to answer your questions, 
I beg of you to accept part of my 
frugal breakfast.” 

“T cannot think of refusing your 
kind invitation.” 

* You accept, then ?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Thanks! oh a thousand thanks! 
how pleased my wife will be. Then 
I shall show you my two sons, both 
clever Latinists.” 

“ Well, let us go.” 

“ Patience, Mr. Hanz, it is yet 
too soon, and whilst we await the 
hour, let us enjoy the beauty of this 
spot ; I shall sit here on this mossy 
bank and read the life of Julius 
Agricola ; you can fish, and thus 
while away the time.” 

This ingenuous proposition ex- 
cited in Hanz a Homeric laughter. 

“I speak seriously,” added Spurd- 
zer, without seeming to notice the 
loud hilarity of his new friend, 
“fishing is a wholesome exercise 
which does not disturb the current 
of one’s thoughts. There, in the 
hollow of that tree, are all my 
implements—will you have them ?” 

“Well,” said Hanz, “let us 
attack the gudgeons.” 

There, now, are our two interlo- 
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__cutors occupied ; Hanz, apparently 


with his fishing: master Sebaltus in 
reality with his Tacitus. Hanz had 
rested the top of his rod in the sand 
of the shore, and cast, with curios- 
ity, a furtive glance towards the 
scholar, who, absorbed in the depths 
of his folio, repeatedly exclaimed, 
“beautiful! admirable! prodigious! 
Where are those modern men who 
write like this? Hanz, my friend, 
you are mad.” 

We could not quote the quarter 
of all the incoherent phrases to 
which Spurdzer’s enthusiasm gave 
utterance. Hanz, who was much 
amused with this scene, turned ab- 
ruptly towards the water, that 
seemed suddenly agitated. 

“ Master Sebaltus,” said he, 
“ come, come, I think I must have 
taken a carp.” 

“That is so. Let me draw it 
out. It requires caution. What a 
fine fish! Beyond all doubt Thecla 
will be delighted. Now, then, Mr. 
Hanz, to you the honor of carrying 
the fruit of your pastime.” 

Thus did the scholar, with his 
book under his arm, and the stran- 
ger, with basket in hand, enter the 
village and knock at the school 
door, where about thirty children 
were boisterously shouting and 
playing. Thecla appeared. Her 
face, formerly pretty, was now 
coarse and flushed, and expressive 
of the ill-humor which was the 
principal trait of her character. 
The peevish manner with which the 
housewife received her husband and 
his guest, did not belie the expres- 
sion of her face. The fish, however, 
was a means of silencing her, 
making up for the dissatisfaction she 
felt at the sight of a stranger. Dur- 
ing breakfast Master Sebaltus more 
than once tried his wife’s patience 
by calling out, “bring us some of 
your best wine. . .. There is bet- 
ter wine than that in the cellar... 
You forget, too, that fine smoked 
ham that is hanging on a beam in 
our bedroom. Go, make more 
haste, and be more hospitable.” 
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Hanz, who noted everything, felt 
pleased at Madam Thecla’s dis- 
pleasure, and the more she showed 
regret at the sight of so large a 
consumption, the greater was the 
guest’s appetite. The two little 
Spurdzers, Ovid and Cicero, placed 
on the right and left of the stran- 
ger, had answered in a satisfactory 
manner all questions addressed to 
them. They clearly understood 
syntax, and were well versed in all 
the beauties of prosody. They did 
not know one monument in Dres- 
den, but on the other hand they 
could number on the top of their 
fingers the obelisks and the pyra- 
mids of Egyptian Thebes; they 
ignored the events of the present 
time, but retained wonderfully the 
numbers of Xerxes’ soldiers. 
Spurdzer’s eyes glowed with the fire 
of paternal pride. 

After breakfast the stranger took 
leave of his hosts, and then the con- 
jugal storm commenced. At the 
approach of night peace was not 
yet restored, but Sebaltus resisted 
his wife’s attacks by stoically fol- 
lowing the example of Socrates 
towards Xantippe. 

Suddenly a carriage was heard to 
stop before the door. A man 
dressed in black silk, and carrying 
a sword, alighted, entered, and 
asked for Mr. Spurdzer, who stood 
amazed as the stranger gave him a 
large letter, stamped with the seal 
of the arms of his majesty, the 
Elector of Saxony. 

“If you please, sir,” said the 
Chamberlain, “ read that letter.” 

Master Sebaltus glanced at the 
epistle, and no sooner had he read 
the first lines than he uttered an 
exclamation and called his wife and 
his sons. ‘Come, come, my chil- 
dren,” said he; “come! if you 
keow! i... His highness has 
written to me; his highness in per- 
son. .... But howcan our august 


sovereign know me ?” 

“Read attentively, Mr. Spurd- 
zer,” said the Chamberlain, “and 
you will understand the contents.” 
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With difficulty did the emotioned 
pedagogue read what follows : 

“My Dear Sesarrus: Long 
since has your literary and scien- 
tific reputation reached me. Your 
works, successfully published, have 
placed you high i in the esteem of the 
public. ... 

” My works! .... My reputa- 
ihre Which of us two is 
dreaming, the prince, or mycelf? 
My works, stowed away in a port- 
folio. My reputation as_ school- 
Let us continue.” 

" “They vouch for your deep learn- 
ing, your simplicity, your modesty, 
and that you aspire to no other 
title but that of village schoolmaster. 
I went myself in search of the truth. 
I desired to become personally ac- 
quainted with the philosopher of 
Lauterbruck. This will explain to 
you the visit you this morning 
received.” 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed simulta- 
neously Spurdzer and his wite, “ Mr. 
Hanz was the prince !” 

“Having heard of your habits, I 
met you at your favorite spot near 
the borders of the Elbe. We con- 
versed, and while I breakfasted 
with you, I studied you... .” 

“Who would have thought? 
Mr. Hanz. . . A fine, brave fellow! 
Wife, were you disrespectful to- 
wards him ?” 

“No, no; continue. 
tient to hear all.” 

“In a word, my dear Sebaltus, 
you are the man whom I think suit- 
able to educate my sons, Otho and 
Frederick.” 

“ Heavens!” cried Madame Spurd- 
zer, clasping her hands; “read on.” 

“T cannot,” murmured the school- 
master, trembling with emotion. 

“ Well, then,” replied Madame 
Spurdzer, “give me the letter and 
Ll finish it.” 

. “to educate my sons, Otho 
and Frederick.” 

** Worthy Sovereign !” 

“T have tried ten tutors. Not 
one was equal to the task which 


Tm impa- 


demands so many noble qualities—. 
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science, resolution, and disinterest- 
edness. The acquaintance of a few 
hours has sufficed to assure me that 
I can in confidence choose you as 
the tutor 6f my two sons. Come, 
without delay; the Count de Pilnitz 
is charged to offer you my carriage. 
Your apartments in my Chateau are 
at your disposal. Come, then; later 
I shall place your sons in college. 
I send to your wife a sum necessary 
for her household wants—a sum 
apart from your own salary. An- 
swer me in confidence, and you will 
have no cause of regret. 
“Yours, affectionately, 
“ Louis FREDERICK.” 

It was curious to observe in 
the countenance of Thecla, and in 
that of Spurdzer, the double effect 
of this letter. Thecla could not 
believe in such happiness; Spurdzer 
was stunned; the one considered 
fortune, honors ; the other feared 
the ennui of dependence. How- 
ever, as Madame Spurdzer’s will 
generally predominated, it was to be 
supposed that Sebaltus would sac- 
rifice his own happiness for hers. In 
face of the brilliant position now 
offered to him, he stood as the 
accused before his judges, mute, 
fearful, abashed. He would have 
gladly resigned his Latin for the 
displeasure of the prince; and he 
had to yield to a superior will mani- 
fested in so friendly a way! 

* What!” said Thecla, sharply, 
“can you hesitate a moment to 
accept such a splendid offer ? Think 
well, that our children’s welfare 
depends on your decision. If you 
are a good father, you will not 
hearken to vain scruples of unfound- 
ed fear, and you will hasten to 
thank our prince for his goodness.” 

“Do you really wish it ?” said 
Sebaltus, with a mingled sadness 
and timidity. 

“Tt is not my wish, but it is your 
duty that should impel 3 you. 

“Then, if that be so,” resumed 
the pedagogue, “T resign myself.” 

And turning towards the Count 
de Pilnitz, he added : 








“Let us go, Mr. Chamberlain. 
Ah! allow me. I was forgetting 
my favorite authors. Besides, I 
have to prepare my lingn and my 
clothes.” 

* Oh! you need not trouble about 
that,” said the Chamberlain. “ Your 
apartment is amply furnished with 
whatever is necessary, even that 
which is superfluous.” 


The Eiucational Monthly. 
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Further delay was impossible. 
Master Sebaltus showed no more 
resistance ; and bidding good bye 
to his wife and children, he entered 
the coach which was to take him to 
Dresden, and he looked wistfully, 
for the last time, on the church 
steeple and the roof of his own home- 
stead. 


(To be Continued.) 
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AN AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN. 


ger subjoined sprightly account 

of the scenes and events of 
“4 Day ina Kindergarten,” is com- 
piled from a letter of the Boston cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post. The narrative refers to the 
institution established by Miss E. P. 
Peabody, in 1861, and now so suc- 
cessfully conducted bythat estimable 
lady. It cannot fail to be very sugges- 


co 


tive to parents and primary teachers. 


Tue Principce or A KInpeEr- 
GARTEN—literally a children’s gar- 
den, is the training of the infant 


mind as the gardener trains his: 


plants or cultivates his flowers; it 
is the organization of what is pret- 
tily called a commonwealth of chil- 
dren, where the imagination and 
the moral and physical nature of 
the young are equally subjected to 
careful culture, gradually develop- 
ing under the warmth and sunlight 
of a watchful sympathy, until the 
grosser qualities become refined into 
the essence of beauty. The secret 
of this training lies in the faculty of 
“ developing a child from within 
outwards, by plunging into its pe- 
culiarity of imagination and feel- 
ing ;” realizing the child’s idea until 
it seems to become a fact tangible 
and present. If the little one con- 
ceives an imaginary railroad, the 
Kindergarten teaeher accepts its 


« 


rude blocks as veritable cars and en- 
gines, and the child gets a practical 
lesson. If it learns the gamut, there 
is an illustration which teaches the 
theory of music; and all through the 
system of instruction, there is not 
only this sympathy between teacher 
and pupil, but also a similar sympa- 
thy among the pupils: themselves. 
“Children,” observes Miss Pea- 
body, “ begin with loving others ;” 
and she has added from the stores 
of her own experience among the 
young, this aphorism of a wise 
philosophy: “Children begin with 
loving others quite as intensely as 
they love themselves — forgetting 
themselves in their love of others 
— if they only have as fair a chance 
of being benevolent and self-sacri- 
ficing as of being selfish. Sympa- 
thy is as much a natural instinct as 
self-love, and no more or less inno- 
cent, in a moral point of view. 
Either principle alone makes an 
ugly and depraved form of natural 
character. Balanced, they give the 
element of happiness, and the con- 
ditions of spiritual goodness and 
truth, making children fit temples 
for the Holy Ghost to dwell in.” 


KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The life of a child ina Kinder- 
garten is certainly very pleasant. 
Of the thirty-six little pupils row 
‘belonging to this school, thirty were 


IN THE 
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present on the day of my visit. 
The youngest was three and a half 
years old, and the oldest seven. 
The average age was probably five 
years. They were evidently the 
children of cultivated parents. 
Large-brained, quick-eyed and in- 
telligent, their manner was full of 
animation, and their interest in the 
things taught them never flagged 
for an instant. Unlike children in 
the old “ infant schools,” these little 
creatures had comfortable arm- 
chairs to sit in, and were not 
wearied by constrained postures, or 
by long continuance upon one sub- 
ject; for no lesson is permitted to 
exceed fifteen minutes, exeept one, 
to be hereafter mentioned, where 
work and play together occupy 
half an hour. 

Every morning the exercises com- 
mence with music. A_ teacher, 
sitting at a grand piano, placed ina 
corner of the principal school-room, 
strikes the notes of the gamut, 
while another draws upon a black- 
board the figure of a ladder with 
eight rounds numbered from one to 
eight. ‘Now, children, let your 
voices go up this ladder—one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight!” 
and the scale is sung. The little 
ones hear and see what music means. 
Those who are more advanced 
learn to sing simple little lays ; such 
as “The Fisher,” “The Cooper,” 
“The Sawyer,” “The Weather- 
cock,” “The Bees,” and “The Ro- 
ver,’—one of which is a carol like 
this : ‘. 

“We like to go a-roving, 

From place to place a-moving; * 

For wandering is such sweet employ 
It fills our hearts with quiet joy ; 
Wander, we'll wander; 

We hear the warblers singing, 

The air with music ringing; 

We hear the sheep ery bah! 

We hear the sweet bees humming, 
We see the large flies coming; 

See, see, they fly away.” 

It is amazing to see the enjoy- 
ment of the little folks while this 
morning musical exercise is going 
on. Their eyes gleam with delight, 
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their shrill little voices tone down 
to a melodious rhythm, and when 
the music teacher rises she is evi 
dently regarded as a person bent 
upon disappointing reasonable ex- 
pectations. But the quarter of an 
hour is up, and the classes must be 
formed. The smallest children are 
taken into a room where long low 
tables flanked by little wooden arm- 
chairs, afford space for the opera- 
tions incident toa course of instrue- 
tion in object-lessons. In developing 
this branch of her system, Miss 
Peabody acknowledges her indebt- 
edness to the excellent works of 
Mr. Sheldon and Mr. Calkins. The 
study of natural forms, the copying 
of rudimentary figures, and the 
general cultivation of the artistic 
element, which form part of the 
plan of a Kindergarten, are at- 
tended with the happiest effects. 
The child, even if naturally dull, 
receives impressions which stimulate 
its ambition, and those who are 
quick to learn get on so fast that it 
is often necessary to apply the check- 
rein. 


DEVICES FOR AMUSEMENT 
STRUCTION. 


One of the ingenious devices in- 
troduced here is the “ pricking ” of 
the forms of birds and animals. 
Half-sheets of tinted paper, with 
embossed borders, bearing a colored 
pattern, are given to the children, 
with a needle attached, and the 
little one is very proud when it is 
permitted to take home the punc- 
tured copy which it has made by 
carefully following. the outlines of 
the object represented. 

Another amusement, which cul- 
tivates. the sense of harmony in 
colors, while it teaches precision of 
touch, is “ weaving.” Narrow strips 
of card-board of different colors, 
are handed to the children to be 
woven into patterns according to 
their fancy; and sometimes very pret- 
ty little devices are the result of this 
play-work. 

Still another pastime is “ mould- 
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ing.” This is a funny scene, which 


occurs only once a week, and is 
greatly enjoyed by the children. 
Each pupil is provided with a lump 
of soft blue clay, out of which it is 
privileged to “make anything.” 
Little models of different objects 
lie scattered over the table while 
the process is going on, but no child 
is under the slightest obligation to 
follow a pattern. So long as this 
lesson lasts the largest liberty is 
enjoyed. One mite of a girl, as I 
approached the table to see what 
caused such a tremendous babbling 
of little tongues, held up a lump’ of 
clay and said: “See, Pve made a 
cannon.” It required some stretch 
of the imagination to discover the 
likeness, but-imaginations are culti- 
vated ina Kindergarten. The child 
had followed as closely as she was 
able to do, a model which stood 
before her. Another called me “to 
see a snake that he had made,” and 
he was very proud of it, and in- 
tended to take it home to his mo- 
ther. A third had contrived to 
manufacture a ladder; and all the 
others were busy with fingers, 
tongues and eyes. It was a cheer- 
ful spectacle. Perhaps there was 
among that laughing little crowd 
some future Hiram Powers or Har- 


riet Hosmer getting a first lesson in 


the art of sculpture—who knosvs ? 


ADVANCED STUDIES. 


These are some of the rudimen- 
tary lessons taught to children in a 
Kindergarten. Miss Peabody, how- 
ever, enlarges the sphere of her 
operations as the capacity of her 
pupil grows. Assisted by an excel- 
lent teacher, Miss Corlies, who pos- 
sesses a marvellous faculty of amu- 
sing the children with stories, which 
are extemporaneously dramatized 
tor the occasion, she has introduced 
a series of lessons in reading, wri- 
ting, drawing, geography, natural 
history, &c., which are undertaken 
by children apparently too young to 
know the difference between a 
straight line and an example in addi- 
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tion. Butitisto be remembered that 
a Kindergarten is a kind of human 
conservatory, where tender plants 


‘are strengthened, and hardy ones 


pruned and clipped till they get to 
be seemly, and grow tall and firm. 
No lesson in reading is given with- 
out an illustration of the subject; 
no lesson in drawing without an 
explanation of principles and rules ; 
no instruction in geography, with- 
out a globe or a series of practical 
exemplifications. Learning by rote 
out of a book is never dreamed of 
in this place; the only book used 
is the book of nature, which is rich 
in wisdom and overflowing with 
beauty—if one only knows where 
to look. 

Work—if such pleasant things as 
these may be called work —alter- 
nates with play. At frequent in- 
tervals there is a dance to music, 
which is hugely enjoyed, or a romp 
in the grounds, where the children 
are always attended by a teacher, 
or a game with the blocks—the 
last named being an unfailing source 
of amusement. Miss Corlies usual- 
ly presides at this entertainment, 
describing to the children the his- 
tory of some wonderful place, or 
the extraordinary adventures of 
some remarkable person, and so 
getting clustered about her an in- 
terested group of little people with 
wide open eyes and eager faces. 


SCHOOL HOURS. 


The hours of a Kindergarten are 
graduated to suit the capacity of the 
small children who attend, never 
exceeding three and a half hours. 
In this school the time is nominally 
from ten in the morning to half 
past one in the afternoon, but in 
reality the time devoted to teaching 
and learning is much less, for the 
play-time is to be deducted, and 
much of the work is really play. It 
is a good indication that the life ot 
a Kindergarten is not wearing to a 
child, when he is found as rosy at 
the end of the day as at the begin-: 
ning. The interest is so well sus 
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tained that the spirits of the pupil 
never flag, and there is a world of 
fun in the exercises. 


HOW THE SCHOOL WAS BEGUN. 


The establishment of this Kin- 
dergarten in Boston is due solely to 
the exertions of Miss Peabody, 
whose experience as a teacher con- 
vinced her of the necessity of in- 
troducing an improved system of 
instruction for very young children. 
Adapting the German plan of a 
Kindergarten, as exemplified in 
Freebel’s institution in Hamburg, to 
the wants of an American commu- 
nity, she issued a prospectus pledg- 
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ing herself to undertake the task in 
Boston if she received sufficient 
encouragement. The offer was at 
once gladly accepted by many of 
the best families of the city, who 
did not hesitate to place their chil- 
dren under her charge, so that from 
the start her enterprise has had to 
labor under no other difficulties 
than that of finding a private house 


large enough to accommodate the 


pupils. From Boston the idea has 
spread as far as New York, where 
two good Kindergartens have re- 
cently been established, and both, 
it is said, are doing well. 


WEARINESS. 


LITTLE feet, that such long years, 
Must wander on through doubts and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load! 
I, nearer to the wayside inn, 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary thinking of your road. 





O little hands, that, weak or strong 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask! 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task. 


O little hearts, that throb and beat 
With such impatient feverish heat, 
” Such limitless and strong desires! 
Mine, that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned, 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls, as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light, 
Direct from heaven, their source divine ! 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine! 
H. W. Longfellow. 
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PHYSICAL 


CULTURE. 


BY DIO. LEWIS, M.D. 


\ ENTAL culture is the passion 
F of the hour. As if for defence 
against armies, the State has pro- 
vided against ignorance. Every 
child is not simply invited, but in 
some States compelled, to pass 
through years of definite and sys- 
tematic training of the intellectual 
faculties. As if the country were 
besieged and our liberties in danger, 
nothing is left to individual enter- 
prise. In this noble, organized 
effort to educate the nation, are seen 
the highest proofs of our civiliza- 
tion, and the brightest promise of 
our future greatness, 

But grand as is this national 
spectacle, it is sadly fragmentary. 

Man has five natures, which we 
may name the physical, intellectual, 
social, moral, and religious. To 
select either of these and undertake 
its development as the chief good 
of education, is it not like pro- 
nouncing a particular part of the 
engivue more important than any or 
all others? What would be thought 
of him who should select the cylin- 
der of an engine and devote him- 
self exclusively to its care? But. 
would the error differ essentially 
from that of the educator who se- 
lects one from the five natures of 
the child and devotes himself ex- 
clusively to its cultivation? Our 
educational policy is unphilosophi- 
cal, because partial. 

But no part of the being suffers 
as does the physical; for not only 
is it neglected with the moral na- 
ture, but by an impure atmosphere 
and false positions it is positively 
injured. 

The great educational public is 
at length aroused to the vital im- 
portance of a comprehensive, inte- 
gral culture. And now, in the be- 
ginning of this new and hopeful in- 
terest, it is proper. to suggest some 
of the more salient features of a 


system of physical culture adapted 
to American schools. 

1. It must produce a systema- 
tical development. It must, for ex- 
ample, be so contrived as to correct 
the deformity known as “ stooping,” 
or “round shoulders.” This is a 
very common and grave defect in 
the bodies of our school children, 
resulting in consumption, dyspepsia, 
and other maladies. A system of 
physical training which does not 
tend directly to correct this fault in 
the form, is like the attempt to 
strengthen the defences of a camp 
without guarding the most vulner- 
able point. “Round shoulders” 
have been referred to, but there are 
numerous other defects in the form 
which require specific, definite train- 
ing. The first requisite of a system 
of physical training is, therefore, 
that it should be physiologically 
adapted to the correction of droop- 
ing shoulders, and other defects in 
the shape of the body. No condi- 
tion is so vital to health as symme- 
try. 

2. The movements must be such 
as will develop activity, flexibility, 
and grace, rather than mere lifting 
strength. The qualities of the car- 
riage-horse are far more desirable 
than those of the cart-horse. 

3. The exercises must be such 
that the sexes can mingle in their 
performance. And they must be so 
contrived as to bring the social ele- 
ment into active play, resulting in 
mutual courtesies and politeness. 

4. The exercises must be such as 
can be used in the school-room. 

The development of a system of 
gymnastics for American schools, 
involving these points, was begun 
ten years ago by the writer. 

The public is already familiar 
with many of the exercises, but as 
the new illustrations have recently 
been prepared, a few of them are 
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presented in the Monruty for the 
first time since they left the hands 
of the artist. 

There have been devised 208 ex- 
ercises without apparatus, 42 with 
the dumb-bell, 45 with bean-bags, 
68 with wands, 46 with clubs, and 
52 with rings. From the last- 
named series a few illustrations are 
selected, which are submitted for 





No. 1. Standing in the position represented in 
Fig. 1, the end of the right toe against the right toe 
of your partner, the toes meeting on a straight 
line drawn through the entire hall, on which all 
the players stand, and placing the left foot at right 
angles with the right foot, as seen in the figure; 
pull hard and twist the right arm hard from 
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examination. These, it should be 
remarked, belong to the more ad- 
vanced pupils, and cannot be used 
among desks, though a large part 
of the “ring” exercises are per- 
formed with peculiar ease in the 
school-room. Each and every ex- 
ercise in the new system is adapted 
to music. 


right to left and left to right eight times, keepirg 
time to the music. 

Be careful in this,as in all other exercises with 
the ring, to draw the shoulders well buck and 
keep the head erect. 

No. 2. Same as the last, but using the left hand 
with the left foot forward. . 
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No. 8. Join both hands with two rings, and 
place the right toe against your partner's right 
toe, as seen in Fig. 2, being sure to keep the foot 
which is behind at right angles with the one in 
front (which I may say here is to be looked after 
with much care through this whole series, when- 
ever it is possible), then pull hard eight times 
and twist the arms, keeping time to the music. 

No 4. Exactly the same as the last, but with 
the left foot forward. 

No. 5. Turn back to back, and rest the hands 
on the top of the shoulders; thrust the rings up 
forcibly to the position seen in Fig. 8, each part- 
ner keeping the two arms parallel. 

No. 6. From the shoulders, thrust the rings out 
sidewavs. 

No. 7. From the shoulders, the rings are brought 
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down in a curve forcibly to the hips, in each 
exercise eight times. 

No, 8. The last three repeated consecutively 
eight times. 

No. 9. Take the position seen in Fig. 4, the 
inside of the right feet together, and the right hand 
drawn far back to the shoulder; to the music 
ap the alternate hands forward vigorously, as 
far as practicable. 

No. 10. Same as the last, with the right feet 
forward. 

No. 11, In this exercise you change the alter- 
nate feet forward and back, with the hands on the 
same side; this is done with a gentle spring, the 
feet = hands making graceful sweeps with the 
music. 
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It is animating in appearance, and brings into 
fine play the muscles of the body and limbs. 

No. 12. Back to back, touching each other's heels 
Each lunge out with the right foot in the direction 
the toe points, the feet being at right angles, and 
raise the hands over the head so they touch, thus 
reaching the position seen in Fig. 5. Now back, 
heels together, arms at the side, lunge out with 
the left feet in the same way, and thus alternate, 
kee ing time to the music. 

os 8. Standing as represented in Fig. 6, with 
the inside of the left feet together, and holding 
the rings as shown in the figure, push them both 
vigorously towards your partner, as far as possible, 
then he pushes them back; thus alternate with 
the music. 

No, 14. Stand back to back, heels all together ; 


both step out sidewise in the same direction as 
far as you can reach, and at the same instant 
raise the hands on the same side as high as you 
can, then returning to the upright position, hands 
by your sides, charge out at the other side in a 
similar manner. When this has been done both 
ways, as in every other exercise, ten times, the 
leader cries “alternately,” and you continue to 
charge sidewise as before, only in opposite direc- 
tions as represented in Fig. 7. 

No. 15. Standing face to face, two feet apart, 
charge sidewise as in the last exercise. In alter- 
nation with this, charge the opposite way. After 
the regular number of times, the teacher cries 
“alternately,” and you charge out sidewise with 
your right feet in opposite ways, as seen in Fig. 8 
alternate with the left feet. 
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No. 16. Standing face to face, sixteen inches 
apart, raise the hands on one side forcibly, as in Fig. 
9; as these are brought down to the side, raise the 
other hands in like manner, alternating eight times. 

No. 17. Standing face to face, the right foot ad- 
vanced eighteen feet, the left at a right angle with it, 
the right hands of partners are joined with one ring; 
thrusting the arms up, push the chests as near toge- 
ther as possible, without bending knees or elbows. 
Now drawing the arms back to the horizontal on 
the next beat of the music, carry the hands down 
low, without bending knees or elbows as represent- 
ed in Fig. 10. On the next beat bring the arms to 
the horizontal as before. Repeat the alternate 
motion up and down eight times. 

No. 18. Same exercise with left hand—the left 
foot being advanced. 

No. 19. Standing as in No. 18, push the right 
arms sidewise, bending the chest forwards as far 
as possible. On the next beat bring the arms 
back tou straight line between you, and then carry 
them far to the other side. Alternate eight times, 

No. 20. Same with left hand and foot forward. 
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OON after the discovery of Ame- 
rica, the learned societies and 
some of the sovereigns of Europe be- 
came interested in the natural his- 
tory of the New World, and sent 
over men devoted to the study of 
nature to collect specimens of the 
animals and other objects of interest 
to be found in Virginia (the name 
which the English applied to all 
their possessions in America). 
Among the naturalists sent over 
were enthusiastic botanists, who 
made large collections of plants 
and seeds, and conveyed them to 
the old world. In the explorations 
of these botanists they found a 
plant, the dried leaves of which the 
aborigines smoked in an instrument 
called by them tobako. 

The imperfect knowledge of the 
dialect of the savages possessed by 
the Europeans at that time, led to 
the error that the substance they 
smoked was called tobacco, instead 
of the pipe through which they 
smoked it. 

Another history of the origin of 
the name is, that a Spanish monk 
found the plant growing in a pro- 
vince of St. Domingo called To- 


baca, and it received the name to- 
bacco plant from that circumstance. 
ITS INTRODUCTION. 

It was introduced into Portugal 
and Spain in the year 1559, and cul- 
tivated as a medicinal plant. 

John Nicot, a French statesman, 
who was at that time the French 
minister to the court. of Portugal, 
desiring to introduce the plant into 
his own country, procured some 
seed and sent it to Queen Catherine 


‘Medicis, who caused it to be care- 


fully cultivated in France ; and, on 


* account of the interest she took in 


its culture, it was called Qucen’s 
Herb. 

John Nicot having been instru- 
mental in bringing the plant to the 


notice of the monarch, the French 


botanists named it nicotiana. The 
species of which most of the Ame- 
rican tobaccoes are made was called 
tobaccum. Hence we have nicoti- 
ana tobaccum, nicotiana being the 
generic or family name, and tobac- 
cum the species. 


THE PIPE. 

The introduction of the pipe into 
Europe is attributed to Raphelengi, 
an Englishman, who acquired the 
habit in Virginia. 
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But it was nearly a hundred 
ears after the discovery of the 
VW estern Continent that the custom 

became fashionable in the upper 
circles of England. Favored by 
the example of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and other men of rank, the practice 
became firmly established, and by 
slow advances pervaded all grades 
of society. 

The custom was carried into 
Holland by young Englishmen who 
went there to prosecute their stu- 
dies. Though more than a century 
was required to introduce and esta- 
blish the use of the pipe in Eng- 
land, in less than fifty years after the 
tobacco plant was first cultivated 
in Portugal, the custom of smoking 
it spread over Turkey, Persia, India, 
Java, China, and Japan. This rapid 
spread is no doubt due in part to 
the ease with which the plant is 
cultivated in temperate climates 
wherever rich soil is found. 

It is claimed that the Chinese cul- 
tivated and used tobacco before the 
discovery of America. But recent 
investigations’ have developed the 
fact that the plant cultivated there 
is a variety of the same species cul- 
tivated most commonly in America, 
and has no characteristic difference, 
except such as different soils and 
modes of culture would induce. 

Another argument is, that there 
is no name for it in the languages 
of the Eastern nations, but through- 
out the countries of Asia it is known 
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by its American name—tobacco— 
which was most likely obtained from 
the Portuguese, who no doubt in- 
troduced it into China and Japan, 
whence it rapidly spread over the 
East. 


SMOKING AND CHEWING. 


After carefully examining all 
available evidences, there seems to 
be no doubt that the tobacco plant 
was first brought to the notice of 
civilized man in the West India 
Islands, soon after their discovery, 
and that the practice of smoking it 
originated among the savages of 
the New World. This truth adds 
no dignity to the custom, neither 
can it flatter the vanity of highly 
civilized nations to find themselves 
the slaves of a useless habit, picked 
up among the half naked savages 
of the uncultivated wilds of Ame- 
rica. ; 

By careful examination it has 
been ascertained that in countries 
where the use of tobacco prevails, 
27 of every 40 males are wedded 
to the custom of smoking or chew- 
ing ; if the women who use tobacco 
both in smoking and snufling are 
added, we shall find that more than 
one-third of the whole human fa- 
mily are addicted to this remarkable 
practice. What a comment on the 
civilization, refinement, learning, 
and philosophy of the nineteenth 
century ! 
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DENUNCIATION OF SLAVERY.—In 
the heart of Mr. Beecher’s oration 
was given a denunciation of slavery 
more powerful than I have ever 
heard from his lips. He scored and 
scourged it until it seemed to stand 
before us a hideous monster, bloat- 
ed with human blood, and writhing 
under his goads. He told, apropos 
of those who said, “ Why not let 
the South go?” the story of Fowell 
Buxton’s seizing the mad dog by 
the neck, and holding him with a 
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brave grasp, and at the risk of his 
life, until help could come, rather 
than allow him to rush through the 
street biting man, woman, and child. 
When asked what they would say 
of the man who, witnessing this, 
should have cried, “ Let him go! 
let him go!” “Shall we let this 
monster go through the world poi- 
soning nations, ruining men, wo- 
men, and children yet unborn?” 
cries of No, no, no! surged up from 
the crowd 
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SALUTATORY. 


N assuming the editorial respon- 
sibilities of the American Edu- 
cational Monthly, the undersigned 
tenders to the fraternity in general, 
with the respectful deference due 
from a raw recruit to war-worn 
veterans, his cordial salutations. 

Profoundly conscious of the dis- 
advantages of inexperience in & 
new field of operations, he reports 
for duty on the fortified heights of 
Good Intent, supported on the left 
by a strong heart, and on the right 
by a willing hand, ever ready to 
charge,—with that weapon which 
is mightier than the sword,— 
against the motley hosts of igno- 
rance, and to strike with equal 
alacrity for the cause of the just, 
the beautiful, and the true. 

Having no promises to make, 
save that he will never retreat 
from nor surrender to the enemy, 
he has a right to ask that the broad 
mantle of charity may be kindly 
and gracefully thrown over the 
imperfections of his performances, 
in generous remembrance of the 
uncomfortable truth that all are 
human, and therefore fallible. 

The undersigned may be permit- 
ted to add, that the aim of the 
Monthly will be to discuss, in a 
broad, catholic and unpartisan spirit, 
the great theme of education in all 
its varied aspects, gradations, and 
relations; to eliminate from its 
theory and practice whatever there 
may be in them that is wrong; to 
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evolve from them that which seems 
to be right and good; to advocate 
its universal diffusion, alike as an 
individual right and a national 
necessity, to be promoted by the 
direct and steady exercise of the 
national authority, and not alone by 
the optional, irregular and frag- 
mentary power of the particular 
states. 

It will also aim to enlist, in behalf 
of a movement so grand and impo- 
sing as that of'a great people striving 
to elevate itself above the wretched 
regime of mere expediency to the 
sublime sphere of moral duty in the 
conduct of its affairs, the sympath 
and co-operation of all classes and 
conditions in the community, and 
generally to encourage and support 
all measures and means which seem 
adapted to advance : this, the most 
vital interest of a civilized society. 

It will be no part of its plan to 
enter into any ungenerous competi- 
tion with the efforts of the noble 
spirits who, in several of the states, 
and amid great obstacles and dis- 
couragements, have established and 
are gallantly sustaining journals 
devoted to the educational interests 
of their respective localities. On 
the other hand, planting itself 
with becoming modesty on the 
broad platform of our whole coun- 
try, it cordially offers them its 
hearty co-operation, and in return 
asks an equal measure of their 
own good will, with the confident 
conviction that in a country so vast, 
and a cause so boundless in its needs 
and purposes, there is room enough 
for all sincere and earnest workers. 

But the undersigned forbears 
further to proclaim even his good 
intentions, preferring to be judged 
rather by the fruits of his labors. 
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He concludes, therefore, by ven- 
turing to indulge the presumptuous 
aspiration, that the words herein to 
be uttered may prove to have been 
fitly spoken; and that thus they may 
be treasured in the memories of his 
readers, like “apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” 
Tue Eprror. 





NationaL Epucation. 


X7 HY should not education in 
the United States become 
an object of direct national con- 
cern ? Why should an interest of 
such paramount necessity to the 
integrity and stability of the na- 
tion be left to the uncertain action 
of individual states alone? Why 
should not the authority of the 
general government, as well as that 
of the individual states, be directly 
exercised in behalf of universal in- 
telligence, to the end that our prac- 
tice as a nation may be consistent 
with the avowed principles which 
lie at the foundation of our gov- 
ernmental fabric? Are not univer- 
sal suffrage and universal enlight- 
enment exact correlatives? Are 
not free suffrage and free ignorance 
palpable antagonisms? Is not the 
nation at this hour engaged in a 
mortal struggle which is the direct 
result of this antagonism, and of 
this marvellous inconsistency be- 
tween its good theory and its mal- 
practice ? 

These are questions, certainly, 
which it behooves the American 
people to consider with all the at- 
tention which the gravity of the 
subject seems to demand. If the 
universal diffusion of knowledge 
among the people be the condition 
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upon which the stability of our form 
of government is predicated, why 
should not that government itself 
be invoked to act a part in the 
common duty of self:preservation ? 

Why is not the function of provid- 
ing for the common defence left to 
the sole jurisdiction of the separate 
states? Why not the regulation of 
postal affairs? Why not the coin- 
ing of money? Why not the 
commercial relations? Why not 
the encouragement of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts ?—and so on 
to the end of the chapter. And, 
on the other hand, is not the edu- 
cation of the sovereign people one 
of the objects of general concern, 
precisely in keeping with those 
which are expressly confided by the 
constitution to the federal power, 
with this distinction in its favor, that 
whereas, upon its faithful accom- 
plishment depends the highest suc- 
cess of all the other functions, there- 
fore the duty is, if possible, more 
imperative than any and all of the 
others ? 

And again, what would the duty 
of providing for the common de- 
fence become without the loyal co- 
operation of the individual states ? 
An impossibility. We have seen 
that even factious opposition to the 
measures indispensable to the na- 
tional safety, is a source of almost 
overwhelming embarrassment to the 
general government. How much 
more mischievous, nay, how de- 
structive would such a want of 
harmony prove to be, if general 
among the states. And indeed, 
without mutual co-operation be- 
tween the federal power, repre- 
senting the nation, and the local 
power, symbolizing the states, the 
execution of the functions of each 
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would be extremely difficult, and 
in many cases quite impossible. 

It is precisely on this ground, to 
wit: that whatever is necessary to 
the mutual welfare of the state and 
nation, should have the mutual care 
and attention of each in their 
proper spheres, that we urge edu- 
cation as a national, and not alone 
as a state duty. And hence we 
embrace this early opportunity to 
urge the consideration of the sub- 
ject upon the national mind. We 
ask American citizens everywhere 
to study the relations which the 
absence of common schools sustains 
to the great rebellion. We ask 
them to remember that according 
to the census of 1850, there were 
nearly half a’‘million of the native 
white population of the revolted 
states, over 20 years of age, who 
could neither read nor write. We 
ask them to remember that the 
number of legal voters in the Uni- 
ted States who are in the samé 
deplorable state of ignorance is 
greater than the usual majority by 
which a President is elected. We 
ask them to note the fact that where 
there are no common schools there 
are the demons of treason and se- 
cession, and that where the school- 
master is abroad there are loyalty 
and patriotism such as were never 
before recorded in the annals of 
history. 


Tue OLp anp THE New 1n Epv- 
CATION. 

\ E are not easily induced to run 

after new things in educa- 

tion, merely because they are novel- 


ties, neither are we of that other 
class who abjure everything which 
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has not the sanction of time-honored 
usage. Any system of education 
which does not harmonize with the 
utilitarian tendencies of the age is 
certain to be swept away by the 
all-pervading tide of human pro- 
gress. We have reference, here, to 
a system of popular education—a 
system of education for the masses, 
rather than for the favored few, for 
the latter need not our care. 
Among the new things in educa- 
tion whose importance demands con- 
sideration, is what has been called 
the system of “ object” teaching. 
It has been said that the principles 
of this system are not new; that 
they have been practised upon for 
ages, and have led to all the ad- 
vances which have been made in 
science ; that we have really learned 
nothing new when we have not ad- 
hered to them ; and that the present 
advocates of “object” teaching 
are merely making a new applica- 
tion of old principles to primary 
education, where before they had 
been most unaccountably neglected. 
There is some truth in this: and 
yet the advocates of the system 
differ among themselves, in prin- 
ciples as well as in practice. Thus 
we have in some schools the English 
method, as taught in English books ; 
and there is also growing up an 
American method, differing, in some 
of its features, from the English. 
We can best illustrate the differ- 
ence in principle between the two 
methods, by referring to their differ- 
ent modes of teaching elementary 
reading. The English method not 
only adheres to the old mode of 
teaching the Jetters of the aiphabet, 
before words, but insists upon de- 
ginning with what are called the 
elementary sounds of the letters, 
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This is in violation of the principles 
of the object system, as regarded 
by the advocates of the American 
method. 

The American method teaches 
elementary reading by beginning 
with objects that are well known to 
the child—followed by words as 
the representatives of the object; 
and one of its fundamental princi- 
ples is, that ideas should be pre- 
sented before words—that the thing 
signified should be apprehended by 
the mind, before the arbitrary sign 
is taught. Here is a principle, sus- 
ceptible of very wide application 
in building up a system of educa- 
tion; and the American system 
claims that it is the basis of the 
only true theory of mental develop- 
ment. 

But let this whole subject of ob- 
ject teaching, both as to its prin- 
ciples and its practice, be tho- 
roughly discussed by our educators, 
without prejudice or partiality, and 
fairly tested in the school-room, 
and we shall settle down, even- 
tually, upon the true system. The 
English method, slightly modified, 
and as practised in the Oswego 
Schools, is explained in the excellent 
works of Mr. Sheldon; what is 
more peculiarly the American sys- 
tem, is set forth in the works of 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Calkins. The 
works of Mr. Wells and Mr. Welch 
will also be found useful in aiding 
the teacher to arrive at correct 
conclusions upon this important 
subject. We shall again, from time 
to time, refer to this interesting 
subject—* Object teaching”; and 
we shall discuss again and again, 
“THE OLD AND THE NEw In Epv- 
CATION.” 


Teachers’ Institute in California. 
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Teacuers’ INstTIvTUTE IN Catt- 
FORNIA. 
UR thanks are due to 8.1. C. 
Swezey, Esq., of San Fran 
cisco, for a copy of the “ Procéed- 
ings of the California State Teachers’ 
Institute,” a pamphlet of 166 pages. 
This Institute was held during six 
days of the week commencing on 
Monday, May 4th. Itis recognized 
by law as one of the educational agen- 
cies of the State, the Superintendent 
of Common Schools being ex-officio 
the President thereof. 

Some conception of the magni- 
tude and importance of this meet- 
ing may be formed when we state 
that there were 463 registered mem- 
bers present, representing 31 coun- 
ties, and including four from the 
territory of Nevada. 

The lectures and discussions em- 
braced a wide range of topics in 
nearly every department of educa- 
tion, and the entire proceedings 
evince a degree of talent and zeal, 
tempered with discretion, that con- 
fers great credit on the educational 
head and heart of California, while 
it promises the most auspicious 
results for the Golden State. The 
principal lectures were by Superin- 
tendent Swett, on the “ Duties of 
the State to Public Schools,” and 
“ Concerning Common Sense in 
Teaching ;’—both of which prove 
that Mr. Swett is a man of “com- 
mon sense,”—by the Rev. Profes- 
sor Willey, of the College of 
California, on “The Place and Re- 
lations of the College in our System 
of Education,”—which shows that 
Professor Willey sustains the right 
“relations” to the right “ place,”— 
and by Mr. Swezey, on “ Normal 
Schools,” which indicates that he 
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has been there, and speaks whereof 
he knows. The lecture of Mr. 
Swezey is thorough and exhaustive, 
and ought to be widely circulated 
on both sides of the mountains. 
Under the guidance of such 
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men our auriferous sister will soon 
become as rich in moral and mental 
as she is now in mineral treasures, 
We bid the noble 463 a hearty 
God speed. 


EDITOR’S MISCELLANY. 


WE understand that the acts of 
the Legislature of Western Vir- 
ginia will make a compactly printed 
volume of some two hundred and 
fifty pages. Among others is a 
very superior and inherently effi- 
cient free school system. Think 
of it—the Massachusetts or New 
York school system on the soil of 
what was once the “Old Domi- 
nion.” What a mighty stride 
towards—shall we say civilization ? 
—yes, for such it is! If the legis- 
lature had done nothing but in- 
augurate that free school sys- 
tem, it would have merited the 
lasting gratitude of every man and 
woman within the State who real- 
izes that the perpetuity of all liberal 
and Christian government rests for 
its foundation on the intelligence of 
the million, and that without the 
one the other is never for a moment 
secure. Nothing so separates the 
dross from the gold as the fire of 
the furnace. Who can tell what the 
Great Rebellion shall profit Ame- 
rica? Who isable to recount what 
development War shall give to our 
favored Land ? Shall not the school- 
boy of to-day live to see a district 
school everywhere in the South? 
And the apparatus of the school- 
room familiar to the eyes of every 
Southern child? And the School- 
Master, even the radical New Eng- 
land School-Master, at home in 
every hamlet, and a very welcome 
visitor at every hearth of the Sunny, 
now suffering, South? 


A Mopzrn Criric says we need 


some one to correct our “ slovenly 
pronunciation of the Latin,” which 
hides from us the genius of the lan- 
guage, renders its quantities unin- 
telligible, and leaves us without 
conception of the intonation, which 
“ vivities the soul of words.” 


... “Wuat,” asked the School- 
master, “is the term applied to the 
crime of possessing two wives at 
one time?” ‘“Bigamy,” replied 
the scholar. “ And if there be more 
than two, what should you call it ?” 
The scholar reflected a moment; 
then chancing to cast his eyes upon 
a map of Utah that decorated the 
wall, he smiled, and confidently an- 
swered : “ Brighamy, sir !”, 


Mr. C. W. H. Cathcart, State 
Commissioner of Common Schools 
for Ohio, who entered upon his 
duties in February last, tendered 
his resignation on the 11th of No- 
vember. He has since been ar- 
rested on a charge of complicity in 
a conspiracy to release the Rebel 
prisoners confined at Camp Chase 
and in the State Prison. His guilt 
is said to be beyond all question. 
It is a singular circumstance that 
such a man should have been ele- 
vated to such an office in the noble, 
loyal State of Ohio. E. E. White, 
Esq., editor of the Ohio Hduca- 
tional Monthly, has been appointed 
as his successor. 


Tue College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton, has nearly received, as we 
learn, the amount required to place 
it on an enduring financial basis. 
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Tue work of securing endow- 
ments for the New Jersey Colleges 
is going forward very successfully. 
Through the untiring efforts of 
President Campbell, ‘of Rutgers, 
aided by his able Professors and 
the many zealous friends of old 
Rutgers, the amount subscribed has 
reached nearly $100,000 for that 
estimable seat of learning, and it 
will soon be beyond the fluctuations 
attendant upon commercial revul- 
sions. 


WE are gratified to announce 
that John J. Blair, Esq., of Warren 
Co., has endowed the Chair of 
Physical Geography and Geology 
in the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton, in the sum of $30,000. 
This is the chair so ably filled by the 
distinguished Physical Geographer 
Professor Arnold Guyot. Hence- 
forth Physical Geography is to take 
its place as an indispensable ele- 
ment in liberal education. 


LarcE beds of graphite have 
recently been discovered in Siberia. 
This is good news for artists and 
men of business. Since the mines 
of Cumberland have in a great mea- 
sure given out, our lead pencils are 
none of the best. 


Aw absent-minded professor, in 
going out of the gateway of his 
college, ran against a cow. In the 
confusion of the moment, he raised 
his hat, and exclaimed: “I beg 
your pardon, Madam.” Soon after, 
he stumbled against a lady in the 
street. In sudden recollection of 
his former mishap, he called out: 
“ Ts that you again, you brute ?” 


Bares Cotuece, at Lewiston, Me., 
now has two hundred and seventeen 
students of both sexes in the semi- 
nary and collegiate departments. 
The college is conducted on the 
Oberlin plan. Some of its friends 
in Boston have promised it fifty 
thousand dollars when an equal 
sum is raised in other quarters, and 
the president is successfully at work 
raising this amount. 


Some learned chemists have been 
trying to find out the cause of 
the color of salmon, which is not 
half so important as to know how 
to catch them. Dr. Davy Macon 
says: “Their color is partially due 
to the nature of their food, and a 
special secreting power.” A safe 
opinion. 

Tue late Lord Stowell was as 
fluent in Latin as English, and very 
generally used that language in his 
after-dinner conversations. We 
doubt if his guests always under- 
stood him. 

TuReEE Turnes.—Three things to 
love—courage, gentleness, and af- 
fection. Three things to admire— 
intellectual power, dignity, and 
gracefulness. Three things to hate 
—cruelty, arrogance, and ingrati- 
tude. Three things to delight in— 
beauty, frankness, and freedom. 
Three things to wish for—health, 
friends, anda cheerful spirit. Three 
things to pray for—faith, peace, 
and purity of heart. Three things 
to like—cordiality, good humor, 
and mirthfulness. Three things to 
avoid—idleness, loquacity, and flip- 
pant jesting. Three things to cul- 
tivate—good books, good friends, 
and good humor. 

Tue number of legal voters in the 
United States who are unable to 
read and write is greater than the 
ordinary majority by which a Presi- 
dent is elected. 

TuE constitution for the incoming 
State of Nevada requires the Legis- 
lature to pass laws compelling the 
attendance at school of all the 
children between the ages of 6 and 
14 years within the borders of the 
State. Strange it is that we must 
look towards the land of the setting 
sun for the rising of the star of 
hope and promise to the full fruition 
of our free school. system. 

Mrs. Cuavpron, of Mobile, has 
prepared a series of reading books 
for schools, the matter being taken 
from the works of Southern and 
European writers, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Watson’s Hannsoox oF CALISTHENICS AND GyM- 
nastics. By J. Mapison Watson. 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.60, prepaid by mail. Published by Scnermer- 
HORN, Bancrorr & Co., 180 Grand Street, New 
York ; 25 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Pakt First of this volume, under the head of Vo- 

cal Gymnastics, embraces thorough and practical 

articles on Respiration and Phonetics, a masterly 
treatise on Elocution, and Recitations, in Verse. 

Part Seconp, the most extended and varied course 

of exercises in Calisthenics ever published. Part 

Turrp, an exhaustive course of exercises in Gym- 

nasties, with wands, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, and 

hand-rings, 

This is the only gymnastic drill-book, with 
words of command, and classes of movements, sys- 
tematically arranged, in any language. It is the 
first work that seizes the theories of educators and 
philanthropists, “the forms of things unknown,” 
and “turns them into shapes.” Ina word, it pre- 
sents, in a simple and well-defined form, the means 
of rendering physical culture easy and certain to 
the rich and the poor, to persons of all ages, either 
individually or in classes. 

Exercises for tke lungs, the voice, the organs of 
speech, the joints, and all the muscles, are strictly 
classified, involving a prescribed number of posi- 
tions and elementary movements, with an almost 
innumerable variety of combinations, These move- 
ments are executed simultaneously by several per- 
sons, in exact time, in connection with counting, 
phonetics, recitations, or music, either vocal or in- 
strumental, thus insuring geniality and generous 
emulation aliké in the school, the family, and the 
gymnasium. 

NINETREN PIECES OF APPROPRIATE PIANOFORTE 
Musto are introduced. Those not composed ex- 
pressly for this work are selected and arranged from 
the choicest productions of the ablest masters by 
the well known and eminent musicians and com- 
posers, G. F. Bristow and H. B. Dopwortn. 

The wood-cuts are more numerous and better 
executed than those of any corresponding work, 
either gymnastic or military. They are from ori- 
ginal designs, illustrating positions actually taken, 
and movements executed by the author. It is 
printed on fine and heavy tinted paper. The typo- 
graphy is unrivalled. 

A work of equal merit has seldom been pro- 
duced. It has already been adopted by the Board 
of Education of the Public Schoals of New York 
City; and many orders have bech received before 
the book came from the press. 

Wetts’s Graven Sonoor. By W. H. Wert, 
Supt. of the Chicago Public Schools. Price $1.00 
by mail. A. 8. Barnes & Burr, New York. 

Tuts work embraces copious practical directions to 

teachers, obvervations on Primary Schools, School 

Discipline, School Records, etc., ete. 

Many of our best teachers, at least the best minds, 
have no well defined conception of what a graded 
school is, and what the course of study should be ; 
hence they work on no plan, circumstances deter- 
mining the course, and precluding all hope of apro- 
per classification and graduated system of training. 

To such we commend Mr. Wells's timely treatise 
as one that will organize, divide, systematize, and 
render fully operative, school-room labor. 


THe Norma: or Metuops oF TEAcwING THE 
Common BrancnEs—OrtHorpy, OrtioGraPny, 
GRAMMAR, GEOGRAPHY, ARITHMETIC, AND ELo- 
cuTION. By ALFrEpD HoLBrook, Principal of the 
South-Western Normal School, Lebanon, Ohi. 
Price $1.25. Barnes & Burr, New York. 

Tue plan of teaching spelling is worthy the consi- 
deration of progressive teachers. The department 
allotted to Grammar includes classification and de- 
finitions; improved methods of teaching Etymolo- 
gy, Syntax, and Analysis, to primary and advanced 
classes. 

In Geography, the entire outline of the best me- 
thods of teaching primary, secondary, and advanced 
classes is embraced. 

The instructions for Map Drawing are very sug- 
gestive. 

Mental, Written, and what is termed Theoretical 
Arithmetic are taken in order, and we find some 
novel methods of demonstration that will not fail 
to attract the attention of teachers, 

Elocution has received its full meed of consider- 
ation. We may not be able to endorse all that is 
comprehended under the head of Reading, Speak- 
ing. and Gesticulation, but the second section, which 
embraces the means of training the voice, is one 
that will not fail to commend itself to professors in 
this department. 

This book is brought out in the uniform style of 
Barnes & Burr's well known * Teachers’ Library.” 
Tur Norma Wrirten Ariruetic. By Epwarp 

Brooks, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Pa, 

State Normal School. Published by Sower, Barnes 

& Co., Philadelphia. 

A FEW years ago an unpretending little book was 
resented to the public by Warren Colburn, This 
ittle work touched Arithmetic as with the wand of 

an enchuntress, and transformed it, from a dry col- 
lection of mechanical processes, to a thing of inte- 
rest and beauty. It infused a new spirit into the 
science, which has developed itself in the many 
improvements of modern text-books. 

Mr. Brooks, in presenting his Normal Arithmetic, 
handsomely acknowledges his obligations to this 
and to other works which have followed it. He has 
brought to the task of preparing his book much 
reflection, and several years’ successful experience 
asateacher. His method of treatment is both In- 
ductive and Deductive, embracing Analysis and 
Synthesis. His arrangement is logical; his solutions 
and demonstrations are simple and clear. 

The following feature are claimed as peculiar to 
this work: new definitions of Number, Fraction, 
Last Common Multiple, Ratio, ete.; new and con- 
cise method of explaining Greatest Common Divi- 
sor; the development of Fractions by two distinct 
methods; the Analytic and Synthetic methods of 
developing Involution and Evolution; and the 
greater attention to Involution as a preparation to 
Evolution, 

This book is the third in Mr. Brooks's series, it 
being preceded by Normal Primary Arithmetic, and 
Normal Mental Arithmetic, These we hope to 
notice at some future time. 


The following letter, addressed 
to the author of Willson’s Readers, 
shows how these valuable Readers 
are esteemed in Pennsylvania. 


Hieu Scnoor, LANcAster, on 
November 12, 1863. 

Dear Srr:—Your series of Readers promises to 
do a good work in relieving our common schools 
and academies from certain pressure which now 
bears upon them. The Educational progress of the 
age seems to demand that natural history and the 
natural sciences be introduced into these schools as 
branches of study that deserve to rank in import- 
ance next to the old gentleman’s “three Rs,” 
Reading, *Riting, and ‘Kithmetie. 
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Every intelligent teacher deplores the fact that 
the natural sciences are almost wholly ignored in 
the common school curriculum of study, though he 
must at the same time reluctantly admit that, as 
our schools are at present organized, these studies 
cannot be pursued to advantage without serious 
detriment to others, universally regarded as essen- 
tial. Every such teacher would desire his pupils to 
go forth iato the world with at least a bias towards 
these humanizing studies; with some thirst for 
that knowledge which the Book of Nature affords; 
with the vivid impressions of his school-boy days 
upon these subjects coming back upon memory 
like the pleasant sound of his mother’s voice; but 
how rarely, under the existing condition of things, 
is he enabled to effect this! 

To accomplish this desirable result, text-books, 
already too numerous, must be multiplied; and 
time, already too short, must become even more 
crowded. Just at this point your Readers come for- 
ward to relieve all concerned from an awkward 
dilemma, 

While, as attractive text-books in that branch, 
they teach reading as well as any others, and better 
than many, they, at the same time, supply the 
place of a number of text-books on various sub- 
jects. In the hands of a good teacher, they also 
give to the mind of the pupil the desired taste for 
the study of Nature, and leave him to a constant 
acknowledgment of the Great Architect in his won- 
derful Works. They serve to “bend the twig,” 
leaving for after years to show how much “ the tree 
is inclined.” They give a glimpse into the hidden 
world of science, enough to make the pupil desire 
afuller view. They afford a taste sufficiently de- 
cided to make him long for a full draught. No 
more than this can be effected in the study of the 
Natural Sciences in the Common Schools, but even 
this is infinitely better than that “ Nothing at all,” 
now almost universally the rule. 

The teachers of the country, therefore, thank you 
for the relief you have afforded them in this direc- 
tion. You have conferred a substantial benefit, 
both upon them and their pupils, in thus econo- 


mizing time, making school more attractive, and 
adding much to its efficiency. No other available 
means with which we are acquainted will so satis- 
factorily accomplish the like desirable results, 
Respectfully, 
J. P. McCaskex. 


HALL’S 
GREAT GEOLOGICAL CHART, 
SIZE, 6 FEET 6 IN. BY 5 FEET, 
FINELY ENGRAVED, AND SUPEBSLY COLORED. 


This chart is designed to exhibit to the eye the 
order in which the successive layers or strata of 
rocks are arranged, as it has thus far been deter- 
mined by geologists; and, also, the characteristic 
fossils which have mainly afforded the key to this 
arrangement. It is intended to exhibit the appear- 
ance that would be presented if a section, or cut, 
were made from the surface towards the centre of 
the earth, thus exposing the different layers to 
view by their edges. It is, in fact, such a repre- 
sentation as may be seen in theebanks of man 
rivers, as the Niagara, or in the high rocky cliffs 
of the lake or ocean shores, only it is much more 
extended than any such natural exposures. 

This beautiful chart was prepared by Professor 
Hall in the hope that it might render a study so 
delightful in itself, and so practically useful, more 
extensively introduced, and more easily under- 
stood, : 

Unfortunately only a limited number of these 
charts were produced from the lithographic stones. 
The subscribers have now for sale a few of these 
charts, fresh and perfect, and they offer them 
MOUNTED ON CLOTH AND ROLLERS for 
$9.00 each; the sheets, for same at $6.00. 

KEY TO HALL’S GEOLOGICAL CHART, 7 
cents. 

SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
180 Grand St., New York. 
25 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, 





TEXT-BOOKS AND MAPS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
124 Grand Street, New York. 


GUYOT’S WALL MAPS, Large Series, 
GUYOT'S WALL MAPS, Small Series. 
GUYOT’S SLATED MAP DRAWING CARDS. 
GUYOT’S PAPER MAP DRAWING CARDS. 


THE NATURAL SERIES. 
FELTER’S ARITHMETICS. 


FELTER’S PRIMARY. 


FELTER’S ANALYSIS, No. 1. 
FELTER'S ANALYSIS, No. 2. 


PALMERS ALGEBRAS. 
COMBINATION OF ARITHMETIC WITH ALGEBRA. 


PALMER'S FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA. 
PALMER'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 


OBJECT LESSONS. 
SHELDON’S ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
SHELDON’S MODEL LESSONS ON OBJECTS, 
PRIMARY READER. 
READING CHARTS. 
(3S Special Terms for Introduction. 
{=~ Full descriptive circulars, with prices, sent on application to the Publisher 





Just out! “The” Book for Families, Schools, and Gymnasiums | 


WATSON’S HAND-BOOK 


CALISTHENICS AND GYMNASTICS, 


By J. MADISON WATSON. 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75, 


Part First of this volume, under the head of Vocal Gymnastics, embraces thorovgh and prac- 
tical articles on Respiration and Phonetics, a masterly treatise on Elocution, and Recitations in Verse. 
Part SECOND, the most extended and varied course of exercises in Calisthenics ever published. Part 
Turrp, an exhaustive course of exercises in Gymnastics, with wands, dumb-bells, Indian cluds, and 
hand-rings. 

This is the only gymnastic @rill-book, with words of command, and classes of movements, sys- 
tematically arranged, in any language. It is the first work that seizes the theories of educators and 
philanthropists, “the forms of things unknown,” and “turns them into shapes.” In a word, it pre- 
sents, in a simple and well-defined form, the means of rendering physical culture easy and certain to 
the rich and the poor, to persons of all ages, either individually or in classes. 

Exercises for the lungs, the voice, the organs of speech, the joints, and all the muscles, are 
strictly classified, involving a prescribed number of positions and elementary movements, with an 
almost innumerable variety of combinations. These movements are executed simultaneously by seve- 
ral persons, in exact time. in connection with counting, phonetics, recitations, or music, either vocal 
or instrumental, thus insuring geniality and generous emulation aiike in the school, the family, and 
the gymnasium. 


NINETEEN PIECES OF APPROPRIATE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Are introduced. Those not composed expressly for this work are selected and arranged, from the 
choicest productions of the ablest masters, by the well-known and eminent musicians and composers 


G. F- BRISTOW AND H. B. DODWORTH. 

The weod-cuts are more numerous and better executed than those of any corresponding work, 
either gymnastic or military. They are from original designs, illustrating positions actually taken, 
and movements executed by the author, It is printed on fine and heavy tinted paper. The typo- 
graphy is unrivalled. 


WATSON’S GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, 


For Schools, Families, and Gymnasiums. 

This is the most beautiful, convenient, and effective gymnastic apparatus ever devised. It is all 
made of well-seasoned wood, and is either highly polished or varnished with ‘shellac, at least three 
cvats. 

The desired weight is not secured by varying the size, but the material. The wood usually 
used for dumb-bells and Indian clubs is maple, beech. birch, hickory, ironwood, and locust. Roses 
wood and lignum-vite make very superior bells and clubs. Wands are made of white-ash. Hand- 
rings are usually made of cherry and mahogany. 

The wand has eight plane equal faces or sides. It is seven-eighths of an inch thick for men and 
women, and three-fourths for boys and girls. Its length is aetermined by the height of the person. 
It is made with or without metallic balls at the ends. 

There are four sizes of dumb-bells. No. 1 is intended for men, and is usually made of heavy 
wood; No. 2 for women and youth, and Nos. 3 and 4 for boys and girls. 

There are eight sizes of Indian clubs; four of long clubs, and four of short ones. Nos. 1 and 2 
are intended for men; Nos. 8 and 4 for women and youth. 

Two sizes of hand-rings afford a sufficient variety. No. 1 is intended for men and women; No. 
2 for boys and giris, Circulars coniaiuing Llustratious and Prices sent when applied for, 


WATSON’S NATIONAL PHONETIC TABLETS. 


These TaBiets, eight in number, each 24 by 80 inches in size, printed in colors and mounted in 
the best style, may be read at a distance of one hundred feet. They present in the simplest, most 
convenient, and attractive form for class drill, all the excellencies of the American phonetic and the 
English phonic systems, without any of their objectionable features, furnishing abundant and appro- 
priate material for the acquisition of the basis of all good delivery—a perfect articulation. This is 
done as follows : 

I. By employing figured vowels and consonants, thus securing just as many distinct characters as 
there are elementary sounds in the English language, without the introduction of a single new 
letier. 

Il. By giving a list of all letters and combinations of letters that ever represent these sounds, 
with the necessary exercises. 

Ill. By furnishing all needful rules, and ample and apposite directions and explanations for in- 
structors. 

IV. By an exhaustive, though simple aualysis of English words, both as spoken and written. 

Vv. By phonetic reading, embracing many words usually mispronounced, and all the difficult com- 
bined sounds of the language, thus securing what may be regarded as a complete vocal gymnasium. 

These TABLETS are used in some of the best Academies, Public and Normal Schouls, and Gym- 
nasiums of the United States. 

Price, mounted on heavy boards in card form, $4 00; im the best map form, $6 00. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
130 Grand St., New York, 25 North 4th St., Philadelphia, 
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SIMONSON’S 


CIRCULAR ZOOLOGICAL CHART: 


D Directory to the Study of the Animal Hingdom. 


Size 21 by 27 inches. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


On Nesty POOR si i cccedccsucccsccwcepegewsadecs - $0 88 
On heavy paper, beautifully colored...,.........+0+- 0 50 
Mounted on heavy card-board and colored...... ata: AQ 


[&¥> Those on paper will be sent by mail at the prices named. 
This Chart is correctly and elegantly lithographed, and will be highly ornamental 
upon the walls of the library or school-room. “ 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 
130 Grand St., New York, and 25 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 





WHAT THE PAPERS SAY ABOUT 
SIMONSON'S CIRCULAR ZOOLOGICAL CHART. 


. From the Hartford Daily Courant. 


This guide to teachers and students of Natural History brings together, in a very convenient 
form, a great mass of valuable information respecting the Animal Kingdom. It gives the primary 
divisions of Vertebrates, Articulates, Radiates, and Mollusks, and also the several classes, orders, 
families, genera, and species, so that all may be seen at one glance. Take for instance the robin: 
we see that it is of the genus thrushes, of the family dentirostres, or tooth-billed group, of the order 
insessores, or perchers, and of the class land-birds, and under the general division of warm-blooded 
vertebrates. Thus a teacher or student will find it exceedingly useful for constant reference, and by 
its arrangement much time may be saved. The work has been carefully and thoroughly done, and 
_ & very neat appearance. We cordially commend it to all teachers and students of Natural 

listory, as a very valuable help in schools, and also for reference in private families. 


From the Hartford Times. 


SIMONSON’S ZOOLOGICAL CHART: a Directory To THE Stupy or THE ANIMAL Kinepom. 
—It conveys, at a glance, the sum of existing knowledge in relation to the classes, orders, and fum- 
ilies of the whole Animal Kingdom, from Man down to the Sponges, the lowest organization in the 
scale. This elaborate and beautifully simple Chart may be said to contain, in the most compact and 
accessible form possible, the knowledge that has been laboriously gained and garnered by such emi- 
nent explorers of Nature’s fields as Cuvier and SwamMerpaM. It is, in fact, a perfect compendium. 
It supplies an actual want, not only of the scholar, but of the teacher. Indeed, it is of interest and 
value to everybody. You can see from the Chart what family or species any bug, fish, small or 
large animal belongs to. The fossils, too, are touched upon. The extinct Masropon belongs to the 
same family as the elephant, and the horse is one of the species of the same order. Of beetles 
there are 40,000 species. The Chart is fud/ of information, and its study can not fail to profit every 


one who consults it. 
From the Evening Press, Hartford. 


This singularly ingenious Chart is the best thing of the kind which we have seen, and we learn 
that competent naturalists pronounce it very correct in detail, 


From the Daily Post. 


In arranging this Chart, which is a wonder of conciseness and simplicity, Professor Simonson 
has consulted the most celebrated authors, and has submitted it to the criticism of professed ex- 
perts, who pronounce it complete, 


From the New Haven Palladium. 
It will prove a valuable guide to teachers and students of Natural History. 





7X A? S 
GREAT GEOLOGICAL CHART, 


Size, 6 ft.6 in. by 5 ft., 
FINELY ENGRAVED AND SUPERBLY COLORED. 


This chart is designed to exhibit to the eye the order in which the successive layers or strata of 
rocks are arranged, as it has thus far been determined by geologists ; 


3 and, also, the characteristic 
fossils which have mainly afforded the key to this arrangement. It is intended to exhibit the ap- 


pearance that would be presented if a section, or cut, were made from the surface toward the center 
of the earth, thus exposing the different layers to view by their edges. It is, in fact, such a repre- 
sentation as may be seen in the banks of many rivers, as the Niagara, or in the high rocky cliffs of 
the lake or ocean shores, only it is much more extended than any such natural exposures. 

This beautiful chart was prepared by Professor Hall in the hope that it might render a study so 
— in itself, and so practically useful, more extensively introduced, and more easily under- 
stood, . 

Unfortunateiy only a limited number of these charts were produced from the lithographic stones. 
The subscribers have now for sale a few of these charts, fresh and perfect, and they offer them 
MOUNTED ON CLOTH AND ROLLERS for $9.00 each; the sheets for same at $6.00. 

KEY TO HALL’S GEOLOGICAL CHART, 75 Cts. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
130 Grand St., New York, and 25 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


MASON & TAMELIN’S CABINET ORGANS 


Combine more really valuable qualities, for either Parlor, Hall, Church, or School, than any similar 
instrument ever offered for sale. @ee unqualified indorsement of more than 
150 Organists and Professional Musicians, 
Which is published in M. & H.’s illustrated Catalogue, and will be sent by mail upon application. 
The CABINET ORGAN is the ony instrument which contains the justly popular 
ZEWOWOMA WOO SUI UBioaiiays 
By which a more perfect crescendo and diminuendo ean be obtained than can readily be appreciated 
by those who have not made a practical test of its merits, 


The Cabinet Organs are incased in either Oak, Black Walnut, or Rosewood, and sold at prices 
ranging from $70 to $450. 


Warerooms: 5 and 7 Mercer Street, New York; 274 Washington Street, Boston. 
Address, MASON BROTHERS, New York, or 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston. 


A BOOK FOR ALL CHURCHES. 


THE CHURCH SINGER, 
D Collection of Sacred Alusir, 


Published by CARLETON & PORTER, 200 Mulberry Street, New York, 
IS NOW READY. 

A great proportion of the material for this work is the result of several years’ labor of Prof. C.C. CONVERSE, 
foemer organist of the Broadway Tabernacle New York. It embraces the finest music collected and composed 
during a residence in Germany and England, as well as the most popular tunes of American Authors, adapted 
to the hymns in use by ail denominations. 

The great number and variety of CHANTS and SET PIECES found in this work will greatly enhance its 
value, and the publishers commend it to the notice of all Churches as the best book of the age, according to the 
testimony of persons competent to-judge, 

For sale by the trade generally. 


Price, single eopy, $1.25; per dozen, $10.00. 














NEW EDITIONS. 


—-——_—_—_—--— 


BROWN’S SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


1. Brown’s First Serres oF ENGuish GRAMMAR. 12mo, Price. . . $0.30 

2. Browy’s INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, l2mo, Price. . . . 75 

3. Brown’s GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 8vo. Price . . . . 4.50 

New editions of these popular Text-books have recently been published, with the addition of Practical Exercises in 
ANALYSIS and PARSING, by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., Assistant-Superintendent of Common Schools, New York City. 
‘They have long been the established favorite with very many of our most successful teachers. They are acknowledged by 
those who have given them a fair trial, to be the MOST BOUND, CLEAR, and PRACTICAL Treatises on the English Lan- 
guage that have ever been introduced to the notice of Teachers. They are rapidly becoming, from their extensive use and 


populariy, THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 








Rap Every Teacher should get the Books, and examine them for himself. 

ga Send for a Circular showing their merits, . 

Kae Specimen Copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of half the retail prices ; or 15 cents for the First 
Series, and 37 ceuts for the Institutes. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 61 Walker St., New York. 
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POTTER & HAMMOND’S COPY BOOKS, 


This excellent system of Penmanship, embraced in a series of twelve numbers, has recently been 
carefully and thoroughly revised, and the publishers are confident that it surpasses every other work 
of the kind, not only in the execution, but also in the quality of the material used. They have been 
adupted in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Wilmington, Providence, New 
Iaven, be eg Albany, and many other large cities, as well as in many Normal Schools and Pri- 
vate Academies. 


Price, per dozen, $1.25; Specimen dozen, for examination, $1.00. 


WRITING CHARTS. 


To assist teachers in explaining the system of Penmanship, a series of writing charts, in six num 
bers, has just been prepared. They present a complete classification of all the letters, with their 


wrinciples. They a‘ printed on six sheets, and mounted on heavy card board, twe sheets on each 
oard. Price, per ser, $150. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S BOOK=KEEPING By SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, is a 
thorough and PRACTICAL System, prepared by practical business men. It comprises five sets of 
books, which are engraved in the highest style of the art, furnishing perfect specimens of penman- 
ship, and the best forms of making entries. A careful examination of these books will convince 
Teachers and Sehool Officers of their peculiar merits, and wi!] secure their general use in Public and 
Private Schools everywhere. This work is neatly bound in two parts, viz... The Common School 
Edition, containing two sets of Single Entry, and one set of Double Entry, together with engraved 
matter in the same style as the Penmanship. The High Sshool Edition is a continnation, of the 
former, and contains two sets of Double Entry Book-Keeping, and also a set of Commercial Calcula- 
tions, and engraved forms of Notes, Drafts, &c., which will be fuund invaluable to the student. 

COMMON SCHOOL EDITION............ deeseconenne oo 
BLANKS FOR THE SAME, PER SET... 
HIGH SCHOOL EDITION............... 
BLANKS FOR THE SAME, PER SET 








POTTER & HAMMOND’S PENS. 


The SCHOOL PEN is manufactured by JOSEPH GILLOTT, of England, expressly for American 
Schools and Teachers. (4 The pen has no superior. 

“Have you used the School Pen of Potter & Hammond? Well. it is exceedingly flexible, and 
reminds: us of the ‘gray goose-quill’ of our early days. Potter and Hammond have had large 
experience in all the branches of chirography, and know how to make the tools, and how to use 
them. Buy the School Pen."—2R. I. Schoolmasier, 


“The School Pen we have tried, and consider it one of the very best which we have ever used.” 
—Conn, Common School Journal, 
The EXTRA FINE PEN is specially adapted to the wants of young ladies, and all persons who 
wish to write a very fine hand. The Pen is not surpassed by Gillott’s famous “303.” 
oo Cs Rs OP i kink cis seek ieaccccciccesxeteniegueees eneenecese nein 
S *  _put up in dozen8......cc.c00 cee 
EXTRA FINE PEN, per gross........ccceccees 
* bes © "POE GE 1 GOs hao cca ceccaccde<s 
te Specimens sent by mail for ten cents additional per gross. 
Teachers who furnish their pupils with pens, will find great advantage in buying these pens put 
up in dozens. A dozen of carefully selected pens are neatly put up in pretty gilt boxes of the proper 
size, and then twelve of these boxes are put up in a larger box to make up the gross. 








FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA. An Easy Introduction to that Science. By Esenezer 
AILEY, 


This valuable book, long and fuvorably known in New England, has recently been revised. and is 
now pronounced by some of the best authorities in this country, TIE VERY BEST ALGEBRA 
YET PUBLISHED. Every teacher should examine it. Of this book Dr. Waynanp, late President 
of Brown University, writes as follows: 

“TJ have examined the new edition with sufficient care to perceive its excellent adaptation to the 
purposes of a Teacher. The elementary principles of the science are beautifully analyzed. and 
illustrated with remarkable clearness and simplicity. The progress from the easy to the more difficult 
combinations is so skilfully arranged that the knowledge of any one section is a sufficient preparation 
for the study of that which succeeds it."—Specimen copy sent by mail for 60c. 


A MILITARY MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS, By F. N. Freeman, A.M., Military Supt. of the 
Eagleswood Military Academy. 8vo., 104 pages. 

The martial spirit is rife amongst us in these days of war. No class in the community, outside 
of the army itself, is more affected with it than the schoolboys. Hence, MILITARY SCHOOLS are 
all the rage at the present time; and there are certainly advantages in such schools when properly 
organized and conducted. How should they be organized and conducted? This Manual of Colonel 
Fereman’s is intended to answer the question. We believe this work is quite the most practical 
Manual for use in schools that has ever been issued. All persons interested in Military Schools will 
Hind much of interest and value in the comprehensive scope of its hundred pages. 

Specimen copy, in paper covers, sent by mail, for 30 cents. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 


130 Grand St., New York. 
25 North Feurth St., Philadelphia. 
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DRAWING. 





NEW PRIMARY DRAWING PATTERNS FOR SCHOOLS, These are well 
drawn by a master, who is alive to the wants of pupils who wish to learn the useful accomplishment of draw- 
ing. The drawings are transferred to stone, and are well printed from the stone. For the convenience of 
teachers at a distance, these patterns will be printed upon sheets, and thus they may be economically sent 
everywhere by mail. 

Sheet No. 1 contains THIRTY-ONE SIMPLE DRAWINGS of familiar objects. These may be easily imi- 
tated by the beginner, and will develop the first principles of drawing. Sheet No. 2 contains NINE DRAWINGS 


more complex than the former, but not too difficult for the pupil who may have copied the drawings of the first 
sheet. 


The drawings are easy and progressive. These two sheets are the beginning of a series which will be prepared 
in due time. The teacher may cut each sheet into several cards, so that a number of pupils may progress at one 
time. Price of the two sheets, prepaid, by mail, 36 cents. 


These are also cut in the usual size, and put up in two neat paper cases at the same price. They are 
more convenient for use, but are not so conveniently mailed. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-CARDS, These Cards comprise 
five numbers (each containing twelve cards), with lessons accompanying Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4, for Pencil Draw- 
ing; No. 5 for Blackboard use. These Cards have already been adopted by the School Committee of Boston, 
and are in use in many other cities and a large number of towns. The reputation Mr. Bartholomew has gained 
as a Teacher of Drawing in the Schools of Boston, Roxbury, and other places, is quite suflicient to warraut a 
large sale. Price 25 cents each number. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S DRAWING-BOOKS. This series contains six numbers. In each 
number there are twelve plates and twenty-four pages of drawing-paper of a superior quality. Full instructions 
accompany each plate. No.1. Lessons in drawing straight lines, angles, and various rectilinear figures. No. 2. 
A review of No. 1, and further exercises in plain figures. No. 8. Character, as applged to objects, and the 
means of giving it. No. 4. Curved lines, circles, and objects in which curves are found. No.5. Rules of Per- 


spective, and the method of applying them in the drawing of simple objects. No. 6. Further Exercises in 
Perspective Drawing. 


The above books are by Mr. W. N. Bartholomew, Teacher of drawing in the English High and Boston Normal 
Schools. They are designed to fill, as they do, a void that has long been felt in this important branch of edu- 
cation, and the immense sale which they had during the past year is an indication of a renewed interest in this 
valuable accomplishment. Retail price, 40 cents each number, 


BARTHOLOMEW’S PERSPECTIVE. It is the object of this book to impart a knowl- 
edge of the art of drawing the outlines of objects on a plain surface in such a manner that the representation 
shall exhibit the same appearance as the objects represented. The laws which govern the appexrance of oh- 
jects are first developed, and their truth demonstrated, then the method pursued in drawing by the eye. This 
contains forty finely executed wood engravings, illustrating the text. It has already been adopted in the Eng- 
lish High and Boston Normal Schools. Retail price, une dollar, 


BARTHOLOMEW'S SKETCHES FROM NATURE, These drawings are from New 


ngland scenes, and are designed to meet the wants of those who desire to obtain studies executed in a style 
adapted to sketching from nature. Jn jive numbers, paper covers, 40 cents, 


‘ =" Copies of the above works will be sent to Teachers for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the 
price. 


GUYOT’S SLATED MAP DRAWING CARDS. Price, $1.50 per set. 


The complete set (in portfolio) contains: THE HEMISPHERES, EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, NORTH 
AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, OCEANIA, UNITED STATES (double size). 


These “ Statep Map Drawine Carns” exhibit merely the latitudes and longitudes, and are printed on s 
newly invented smooth, silicious surface made with the famous “ Eureka Liquid Slating,” from which slate pencil 
marks can be erased with the same facility as from an ordinary slate, thus enabling the pupil to re-draw on each . 
Map hundreds of times, until an accurate and lasting knowledge is obtained of the Coast lines, Boundaries, Rivers, 
Mountains, Cities, &c. For tuz Comp.ere Set, wirnout PortFo ios, 90 cents. 


GUYOT’S PAPER MAP DRAWING CARDS. Price, 50 cents. 
Same Maps, as above, printed on a fine quality of paper. 


FOR COMPLETE SET, WITHOUT PORTFOLIO.............00++ 35 cents, 
FOR ANY SINGLE MAP OF THE SET, PER DOZ............. 55 * 


SLATE PICTURES, an important and useful aid to the instruction of the young. These 
are simple drawings—white lines upon a black surface—and hence can be easily imitated upon the slate. Or, 
the very young scholars, who can not imitate them upon the slate, can trace the figures on their white paper 
with a Jead pencil. They have been introduced into the schools of some of our larger towns, to the great satis- 
faction of all concerned. There are six kinds, or grades, each bound in a little book. 


oe errr re occ ccccccccccces-covcccees esses 15 cents, 
Also some in cheaper form o 10 © 


The drawings are common household articles, or of familiar animals, and are highly interesting to chi] 
Lh. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
130 Grand St., New York, and 25 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
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